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proceedings of the servile senate, which occupied itself during the months
of Csesar's absence in devising new honours for his acceptance. First of all
it decreed the religious ceremony of a thanksgiving of forty days, being
twice the term to which the compliance of popular gratitude had ever pre-
viously extended, and it was by the length of the observance that the honour
was estimated. Next it appointed that the victor's triumphal car should be
drawn by horses of white, the sacred colour, and that the number of his
attendant lictors should be doubled. He was to be requested to undertake
the office of censor for three years, under a new title, which should not
remind the citizens too closely of the times of republican liberty, that of
prcefectw morum^ or regulator of manners. The changes which the revolu-
tionary storm had effected in the condition of so many of the citizens justified
a resort to the old constitutional resource for purging the senate of scanda-
lous or impoverished members, and infusing new blood into its veins.

The most substantial of all these tributes to Csesar's ascendency was
the decree by which he was appointed dictator for a period of ten years;
for thus the initiative of legal measures was united in his hands with the
command of the legions both at home and abroad. Other specious honours,
in the taste of the times, were accumulated upon him. His chair was to be
placed between those of the consuls in the assembly of the senate; he was
to preside and give the signal in the games of the circus ; and his figure in
ivory was to be borne in procession among the images of the gods, and laid
up in the Capitol, opposite the seat of Jupiter himself. A statue was to be
erected to him in bronze, standing upon a globe, with the inscription, "Caesar
the demi-god." His name was to be engraved on the entablature of the
Capitol, in the place of that of Catulus, its true restorer. The historian who
recounts these honours assures us that many others besides these were
offered; he has only omitted to specify them because Oiesar did not think
fit to accept them. It is difficult to imagine to wbat lower depth of obse-
quiousness the senate could have descended, or wnat higher dignities the
conqueror would have rejected.

TRIUMPHS'
The time had now arrived for the celebration of the Gallic triumph, which
had been so long postponed. In the interval, the imperator's victories had
been multiplied, and the ranks of his veterans had been recruited by fresh
enlistments; so that every soldier who had shared in his later perils and
successes demanded the reward of participating in his honours. Caesar
claimed not one, but four triumphs: the first, for his conquest of the Gauls;
the second for Ms defeat of Ptolemy; another, fto his victory over Pharnaces;
and the last, for the overthrow of Juba. But he carefully avoided all refer-
ence to what were in reality the most brilliant of his achievements. Jn Spain
and Thessaly he had routed the disciplined legions of his own countrymen;
but their defeat brought no accession of honour or territory to the republic.
The glory it reflected on the victor was dubious and barren. The four
triumphs were celebrated, with intervals of a few days between each, that
the interests of the public might not pall with satiety. The first procession
formed in the Campus Martius, outside the walls of the city, it defiled
through the triumphal gate at the foot of the Capitoline Hill, and crossed the
deep hollow of the Velabram and Forum Boariuin, on its way to the Circus
Maximus, wliich occupied the valley between the Palatine and Aventine.